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For “The Friend.” 
e among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas C. Battey, 
[The subjoined narrative has been kindly 
aced at our disposal by the writer, who is a 
iend residing in the State of lowa.]- 
An opening presenting early in the spring 
1871, for engaging to an Indian Agent in 
e southwestern part of Indian Territory as 
He of an Indian school, I accepted it, and 
“t home early in the Tenth month of that 
var, and taught a school among the Caddoes, 
. the False Washita River, for eight months. 
*my labors there, my journeys to and from 
ere, and the subsequent life for two years 
aong the wild Kiowas, the following brief 
\wwrative—compiled from a diary kept during 
ie time—will, it is hoped, prove interesting. 
aough not written by a hunter or a frontiers- 
m, and consequently devoid of wild and 
rilling adventures, which might engage the 
ention for a time, fire the mind with ex- 
ment, but leave nothing permanently in- 
ructive, it may yet contain many incidents 
general interest, and afford pleasant enter- 
linment to the reader. 
‘Having received intelligence of a party 
‘ing about to leave Lawrence, Kansas, for 
ie Cheyenne Agency, and it being almost an 
dispensable consideration to have company, 
pecially in the latter part of the journey, 
here for several hundred miles there are no 
ittlements, the country being entirely an 
isubdued wilderness, traversed by outlawed 
*speradoes, and roving bands of Indians, I 
ft my home and family on the 2d day of the 
ith month, 1871, in order to join them. On 
count of the direction of my line of travel, 
ie connections were imperfect, and I was de- 
yed fifteen hours before reaching Lawrence, 
jeaing me to miss joining the party at that 
e. Pushing forward I overtook it at Km- 
wria, where arrangements were made for the 
ng journey by wagon train for the Agencies. 
“e left that place on the 6th, J. J. Hoag 


tered letters were abstracted. A German|enness and its attendant evils are common by 
laborer, also, who according to frontier cus-|day and night, and are unconcealed. Almost 
tom, scorning to seek lodging in a house, lay|every night has its row, and murders are of - 


down by the coal-house, near the Junction|frequent occurrence. 


A woman who lives 


Depot, for a night’s repose, was attacked by|here, and whose husband works in the lumber- 
two men, who knocked him on the head with|yard, where we are loading some wagons, told 
a revolver, and demanded his money, he being |us that they had lived here but two months, 
rather thick headed, was not stunned by the|and in that time there had been twelve mur- 
blow, and springing up suddenly threw both|ders committed in the town; several other 
his assailants to the ground, thereby freeing |persons had been carried away from gambling 


himself from them; when perceiving one of 
them in the attitude of shooting, he ran 
toward a light, which proved to be at the 
house where our party were quartered ; his 
head was badly gashed and bruised. 

The journey from Emporia to Newton, some 
eighty miles, was accomplished in three days. 
The first sixty or sixty-five miles we followed 
up the valley of the Cottonwood, —a ‘fine 
stream of water, flowing through a beautiful 
valley of rich arable land, bounded at first by 
rolling prairies, afterward as we advanced 
toward the head of the stream, by bluffs con- 
taining immense quantities of magnesian lime- 
stone—an excellent quality for building pur- 
poses. Several small towns are springing up 
in this valley, through which the Santa Fe 
Railroad is laid, and is now in running order 
to Newton. ‘he latter part of the way was 
over high prairies or plains of thin, poor soil, 
incapable of enduring either wet weather or 
drought, being of a dense heavy clay ; yet the 
occasional cabin of the homesteader, though 
few and far between, gave indications of the 
approaching tide of civilized life. On these 
prairies I saw the first drove of Texas cattle, 
consisting of about five hundred head, had 
my first experience of camp-life, and sleeping 
on the lap of mother earth, with no other 
canopy than that afforded by the starry vault 
above, unless at times we may have found the 
leafy crown of some spreading tree, under 
which to unfold our blankets for a night’s re- 
pose. It was here also that I obtained my 
first taste of buffalo beef, having procured 
some from a hunter. 


and drinking saloons with broken heads and 
other wounds, of whose death or recovery she 
had not heard. In going to the post-office, I 
scarcely saw aman who had not a bowie-knife 
and at least one revolver dangling from his 
waist, while the most horrid oaths and im- 
precations—even from the lips of women— 
constantly assailed my ears, as I walked in 
the street. 

Being obliged to remain here over night, 
we went out and made our camp about a half 
mile from the town, and established a night- 
watch, in order, if possible, to prevent our 
horses and mules from taking too abrupt a 
leave before we were in readiness. Camp 
was visited no less than three times during 
the night by prowling marauders, who being 
promptly challenged, made some excuse for 
their visit and withdrew. 

Wichita, where we arrived on the morning 
of the 11th, and where we recruited our pro- 
visions for crossing the plains, is situated on 
the east bank of the Arkansas river, in a broad 
valley of exceedingly rich soil, where good 
water is easily obtained by digging, and bids 
fair to be a place of considerable importance, 
being surrounded by an excellent. country, 
which only awaits the tide of immigration to 
become one of the most productive parts of 
the West; but few homesteader’s claims as yet 
are taken in this lovely valley. This place is 
named from the Wichita Indians, who, with 
a portion of the Caddoes, remained loyal to 
the government during the late rebellion, and 
were driven from their homes in the south- 
west, by’ the more civilized Indians, many 


We arrived at Newton on the morning of|of whom having become possessed of negro 


the 9th, where our train was increased by two 
wagons and two men, making it consist of 
five wagons and ten persons, all told. 
Newton is a town of about three hundred 
houses, and has sprung up in the incredibly 
short time of five months. Eight months be- 
fore this there was no human habitation within 
about thirty milesof it. It, being the present 
terminus of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad, is the point of shipment from 
whence the Texas cattle are sent East. Im- 
mense trains, loaded with cattle, leave daily 


ting wagon-master and superintendent of|for different eastern points; the stock yards 


we train. 

Before leaving this place, we were reminded 
‘our proximity to the borders of civilization, 
id the character of the region we should 
ow have to travel over, by the breaking open 
ad robbing of the post-office, from which six 


, 


. 


are necessarily extensive, and the business 
carried on heavy. Being situated on the very 
outskirts of civilization, it naturally becomes 
a point around which the most vile and des- 
perate characters—outlaws, gamblers and des- 
peradoes, horse-thieves and murderers, are 


slaves, sympathized with the South, and made 
war upon those who remained loyal, who fied 
to this place, and making their camp here, re- 
mained until after the close of the war, when 
they returned to their country, in the south- 
western part of Indian Territory. It, is nearly 
as large as Newton, and about thirty miles 
from it, and is but eighteen months old. It 
does not appear to have as extensive a busi- 
ness on account of not being on any railroad 
line, though there is a branch line being con- 
structed from Newton, which, when com- 
pleted, will be likely to remove most of the 
cattle shipping to this place. 

From Wichita to Caldwell, near the boun- 
dary line between Kansas and Indian Terri- 
tory, the country is a rolling prairie, crossed 
by numerous streams of water, and contain- 
ing much good, deep soil, interspersed with 


mdred dollars in money, besides the regis-| gathered ; and as a consequence, crime, drunk-|considerable that I would consider thin, poor 


and washy. Between these places we en- 
countered a severe sand-storm, which com- 
pelled us to seek the shelter of some timber 
skirting Slate Creek, This storm was suc- 
ceeded by rain the next day, so that we again 
lay by under the lee side of some sand-hills, 
on the Chicaspia. We met, in three droves, 
about thirty-four hundred head of Texas cat- 
tle, and finally camped on Fall Creek, about 
a mile from the south line of Kansas, on the 
14th, about sundown, being nearly fifty-five 
miles from Wichita. 

(To be continued.) 

msentertrtereciti 

John Griffith. 

(Continued from page 298.) 

‘At Bingley it was thought there were 
near a thousand people of other religious per- 
suasions, besides many of our own Society. 
I was largely opened therein to preach the 
everlasting Gospel, in the authority and de- 
monstration thereof. The people generally 
behaved in a sober becoming manner, appear- 
ing well satisfied, which is too often the most 
we can say in our day concerning such memor- 
able opportunities ; whereas, our predecessors 
might have added, perhaps, that several hun- 
dreds were convinced. However, we must 
content ourselves with the state or condition 
of the fields of the world, in our day: and al- 
though we cannot lift up our eyes as they 
could, to behold the fields white unto harvest, 
yet let there be honest endeavors to contribute 
all in our power, for the bringing them for- 
ward in this respect, and leave the rest to the 
Lord, in whose hands alone are times and 
seasons. 

Accompanied by our friend James Wilson 
and many others, I went to their general 
meeting at Preston-patrick, which was very 
large. My service therein was searching and 
laborious; not only in a sense of great luke- 
warmness in some, but also the heart-burn- 
ings, disunion, and secret smitings one against 
another, of others. It seemed to me, that 
spirit had subtilely prevailed in some ac- 
counted of the foremost rank, to their own 
hurt and the wounding of the innocent life. 
My spirit had been painfully affected with the 
same sense of the state of that meeting, in 
degree, in my former visits to it; but never 
had so much power and comfortable dominion 
over it, as at this time, wherein Truth mighti- 
ly prevailed, to the subduing, at least for the 
present, all that was of a contrary nature. 
Near the conclusion of the said meeting, our 
worthy ancient friend, before mentioned, pub- 
licly testified, that the eternal Truth of God 
was over all, exhorting Friends highly to 
prize such blessed opportunities, and carefully 
to improve thereby.” 

At Lancaster Quarterly Meeting for disci- 
pline, he says: ‘I cannot well forbear remark- 
ing the great satisfaction and pleasure I had, 
in beholding and having the acceptable com- 
pany of three honorable, worthy, ancient 
Friends, viz., James Wilson, Lydia Lancaster 
and Grace Chambers; who, I think, all bore 
living and powerful testimonies therein, in a 


For “The Friend.” 
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simplicity of the Truth, and that estate into 
which it gradually brings a man, who, in total 
denial of self, has fully given up to be formed 
by it. This I take to have been very much 
the case with Friends in the beginning, which 


rendered them so obnoxious to the spirit of 


the world; than which, there is nothing more 
opposite to a redeemed state : so that the more 
any are drawn out of the corrupt ways and 
spirit of the world, the more they are hated 
by it. This is obvious, when we consider the 
treatment which Christ our Lord, in whom 
the Godhead dwelt bodily, met with. If many 
in profession with us, are nearer in unity and 
peace with the world now, than our Friends 
were formerly, let it not be understood as a 
token of their advancement in the nature and 
spirit of true religion; but the contrary, viz., 
that they are fallen nearer thereunto, and be- 
come more like it in spirit, though somewhat 
different as to the exterior part of religion, 
which the world cares not much for, when it 
finds that in the main, we are making ad- 
vances towards them. 

Our Friends formerly delivered themselves 
in ministry and writing in a plain, simple 
style and language, becoming the cause they 
were sincerely concerned to promote; chiefly 
aiming to speak and write, so as to convey the 
power and efficacy of the pure Truth, to that 
of God in the consciences of men. It is no 
small glory to the righteous cause we are en- 
gaged to promote, that it has made such a 
mighty progress in the world, upon a better 
foundation than human helps and learned ac- 
complishments. The very first and most emi- 
nent instruments, raised to propagate -the 
same, were illiterate men, agreeably to what 
Paul delivers, 1 Cor. i. 26 to 29. 

May these things be weightily considered 
by all those who seem to aim at seeking credit 
to the Society, by means of those outward 
embellishments, from which* our worthy an- 
cients were wholly turned, to seek and wait 
for that living power and holy authority, 
which alone is able to carry on the work of 
man’s redemption to the end of time. The 
departure from that opened the door effectu- 
ally for the apostacy to overspread; then 
human wisdom and learning became, in the 
estimation of degenerate Christians, essen- 
tially necessary to make ministers of the gos- 
pel. But the early ministers and writers in 
the Christian church, became eminent another 
way, as we have great reason to believe most 
of them were illiterate men; and such of them 
who had attained human learning, when the 
power of the gospel was inwardly revealed, 
laid all such accomplishments down at the 
feet of Him, to whom every knee must bow, 
and every tongue must confess; so that we 
find them counting all that as dross and dung, 
to which men, in their corrupt wills and wis- 
dom, give the highest place for usefulness, as 
above hinted. And I think some amongst us 
fall very little short of the same disposition 
of mind, though they do not care to own it 
in words; for I have many times observed, 
that some have but little relish or taste for 


very affecting manner, to the holy efficacy of] the substantial truths of the Gospel, in a plain, 


that everlasting Truth, which had been with 


simple dress; nor to read books, holding forth 


them all their life long. Oh, it was a time of|the same, unless they find some delicacy in 


much humbling encouragement, to see their 
greenness and fruitfulness in oldage. I looked 


upon them as patterns of primitive times and 


Friends. There is something wonderfully 
great and excellent, seen only by those eyes 
which the Lord hath opened, in the native 


the style and composition.* 


* Our author does not mean to reject the honest fruits 
of cultivated talent, when in humility of heart and 
thanksgiving of soul, that talent is sanctified and ap- 
propriated to holy uses. But saving faith and halved 
grace are not dependent upon great intellect. 


An honest substantial minister may = 
into the several states of people, in order 
bring forth suitably thereunto, in the na 
simplicity of the Truth, and his labor he 
be seen, gladly owned and received, by 
circumcised in heart and ears, where his’ 
is cast; yet the sort of people amongs 
above-mentioned, of whom I fear there : 
many, do not know, nor much regard hi 
scarcely thinking it worth their while to’ 
tend the meetings such a one is engaged 
visit. But if they hear of one coming wh 
noted for learning and eloquencé, though p 
haps far short of the other in depth of expe 
ence, what following after him from meeti 
to meeting! Enough, if the instrument is p 
pretty well grounded, to puff it up with a ve 
conceit of itself, and to exalt it above measu 
With sorrow it may be said, that much ht 
has been done amongst us, by such great i 
prudence. I have sometimes been ready 
conclude, that popularity and common ; 
plause are no safe rule to judge of the ré 
worth of a minister. Therefore, when I ha 
heard much crying up of any instrument 
have been apt to doubt its safe standing, a: 
holding out to the end; which it cannot pe 
sibly do, if the same desire prevails to spea 
as there is in such a people to hear. Ia 
persuaded, if such keep upon a right botto: 
they will, at times, find it their duty to star 
and disappoint such cravings after words.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Fatal Ascension of the Balloon Zenith—The § 
Story Told by the Survivor—Intrepidity of the Mart 
to Neience. 

Gaston Tissandier, in a letter to the Pre 
dent of the Aerial Navigation Society, th 
describes the voyage in which the experience 
aeronauts, Capt. Sivel and Crocé-Spinelli le 
their lives. One of their objects was to t 
experiments of the effect upon human luo 
of an extremely high atmosphere. Oro 
Spinelli also proposed to continue those spé 
troscopic observations by which he has ¢ 
ready proved that no watery vapors exist 
the sun’s atmosphere. M. Tissandier was 
analyze the upper air, while Capt. Sivel ¢ 
tended to the balloon: ‘ ‘ 

Ciron, (Indre), April 16th. 

Monsieur: A telegram, sent officially, w 
inform you of the sad misfortune which h 
befallen us. Sivel and Crocé-Spinelli are 1 
more. They succumbed to asphyxia in t 
high regions of the air to which we had 2 
cended. I will relate to you what I know 
this sad drama, for, during two consecuti 
hours, L was in a state of complete unconsciou 
ness. 

The ascension from the gas works at ] 
Villette was accomplished favorably. At 1 
the afternoon we were already at more thé 
5,000 yards of altitude (pressure 400,) We hi 
passed air into the potassium tubes; felt 0: 
pulses, measured the interior temperature 
the balloon, which was more than 20 C. ( 
Fahr.), while the exterior air was less the 
5 C. (41 Fahr.) Sivel had trimmed the ea 
Orocé had used his spectroscope, and we we! 
all in high spirits. ; 

Sivel threw out ballast and we ascende 
breathing oxygen, which produced an exe 
lent effect. ‘ : 

At 1h, 20m. the barometer marked 320mm 
we were over 7,000 yards high, and the ter 
perature was less than 10 O. (50 Fahr.) M 
companions were pale; I felt weak, but Ti 

3 


ed a little of the gas, which somewhat re- 
ed me. We still ascended. Sivel turned 
ard me and said: ‘‘ We have a large quan- 
v7 of ballast; shall I throw some out?” I 
lied, “ Do as you please.” He put the same 
xstion to our friend, who nodded energeti- 
ly in token of approval. We had five sacks 
sh us, each weighing twenty-five kilos, and 
least four more were hung outside the car. 
divel took his knife and successively cut 
ee cords. The bags were emptied, and we 
unted rapidly. All at once I found myself 
feeble that I could not even turn my head 
look at my companions, who, I believe, 
re seated. I desired to obtain the oxygen 
ve, but could not lift my arm, but my mind 
s still quite lucid. J had my eyes on the 


re of pressure 290mm., then 280, which it 
mt beyond. I wanted to exclaim, ‘‘We are 
8,000 yards,” but my tongue seemed para- 
zed. All at once my eyes closed and I fell 
rt, entirely losing all recollection. The 
ne was then about 1.30. 

‘At 1.52 L revived for a moment. 


om was descending rapidly. 


The bal- 
I was able to 
t a sack of ballast to slacken the speed, and 
write on my register the following lines, 
nich I copy: 
“We are descending. Temperature, 8 C. 
7.6 Fahrenheit). Iam throwing out ballast. 
evation 315. Sivel and Crocé still insensi- 
3 at the bottom of the car. Descending very 
pidly.” - 
I had scarcely written these lines when a 
rt of trembling fit seized me and I sank 
wn fainting for the second time. I was 
nscious of a violent wind, indicating a very 
pid descent. A few moments later I felt 
yself shaken by the arms, and recognized 
oc’, who had revived. *‘Throw out ballast,” 
id he, ‘‘ we are going down.” But I could 
irdly open my eyes, and I did not notice 
hether Sivel was aroused. I remember that 
‘océ unfastened the aspirator and threw it 
it, as well as some ballast, extra wraps, and 
elike. All this is an extremely confused 
collection, which was quickly extinguished, 
r I relapsed into insensibility more thorough- 
than before, and I felt as if I was going off 
to an eternal slumber. What happened then? 
suppose. that the balloon being lightened, 
ipermeable as it was, and very warm, shot 
} once more into the upper regions. At about 
15 o’clock I reopened my eyes, feeling giddy 
id weak, but my consciousness returned. 
he balloon was rushing downward with 
iehtful velocity. 

he car swayed violently from side to side, 
id described great oscillations. I raised my- 
lf on my knees, and pulled my companions 
rthe arm. “Sivel, Crocé!” I cried, ‘‘ rouse 
yurselves!” They were both crouched down 
the car, with their heads concealed in their 
oaks. JI summoned up all my strength, and 
ideavored to lift them up. Sivel’s face was 
ack, his eyes dull, mouth wide open and full 


someter, and I saw the needle pass over the | 
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|“ Sivel! Sivel!” Fortunately I laid my hand 
on a knife, and was enabled to free the grap- 
nel in time. The shock of the fall was ex- 
tremely violent. The balloon appeared to 
flatten itself out completely, and I thought it 
,would so remain. But there was a strong 
wind, which carried it along. The grapnel 
did not hold firmly, and the car was dragged 
across the fields. The dead bodies of my un- 
fortunate friends were jerked about, and I 
‘feared at each moment that they would fall 
out of the car. Meanwhile I succeeded in 
grasping the cord of the valve, and the bal- 
loon was quickly emptied, and was finally 
exhausted against a tree. This was about 4 
o’clock. 

On getting out of the car I was attacked 
by a feverish excitement of the most violent 
kind, and very soon fell exhausted, and be- 
came livid. 1 thought that L,was-about to 
join my companions in the next world. 

’ Nevertheless, I gradually recovered my 
senses. I examined my poor comrades, and 
found them cold and stiff. I had their corpses 
transported to the shelter of a neighboring 
farm. I sobbed to suffocation, and even yet 
have not recovered. 

I am at Ciron, near Le Blanc, where I have 
been received with boundless hospitality. 

I have been feverish all the night. I have 
not yet been able to eat anything whatever, 
and feel consequently very weak. 

I salute you, GASTON TISSANDIER. 
—Fivening Bulletin. 


} 


For “The Friend.” 
Hakayit Abdulla. 
(Continued from page 300.) 

Abdulla gives an amusing account of the 
impression made upon the Malay mind by 
the introduction of steamships and other 
foreign wonders and discoveries. 

“Jn this year also we first heard of steam 
vessels about to come out to Singapore. We 
had beard a ramor about such things pre- 
viously, but to most of the people it was like 
the news given in history—the news had the 
appearance of nothingness. On this account 
I did not believe it, nor did any one else re- 
ceive it in his understanding. As the Malays 
say, to hear it is not to receive it. But now 
a picture of a steamship came to Singapore, 
and there were also in the place men of trust 
who had sailed in them, and they told me. 
On this account I now believed true enough, 
but it was the belief of my mind only—lI had 
not seen them, nor could I conceive their 
actual appearance. It is also true that I di- 
lated to my neighbors on the skill and in- 
genuity of the Kuropeans in all things, that 
[had seen or heard from Englishmen of stand- 
ing; but when I came to the steamship, they 
fell in a rage at me, and wrangled with me 
so as to knock me over. Others accused me 
of always foisting up the English and telling 
lies. Others found fault with me for speak- 
ing so much abontit. If I had ventured to 


‘blood. Crocé had his eyes closed, and his|speak to them of gas burning without a wick 
outh blood-stained also. or oil, in thousands and thousands of houses 
To relate what occurred then is quite be-|in England, and that wagons ran by steam at 
md my power. I noticed a tremendous wind|a rate of twenties of miles to the hour, and 
om below upward. We were still at an alti-|that there was a road under the earth nine 
de of 6,000 metres. There were still in the|hundred feet long in London, over which a 
r two bags of ballast, which I cast out. Soon|river flowed with twenties of ships sailing 
e neared the earth, and I sought for my|thereon, and under which horse carriages and 
1ife in order to cut the attachment of the|/men went and came; also that a person had 
ichor, but I could not find it. made a patong [chess player ?] so clever at 


withstand it; again, that there is a species of 
bird [balloon] which can carry up people into 

the air, beside many other miracles which IL 

have heard of; but were I even to mention 

them to the Malays, they would certainly 

shut their ears, and turn away their faces, call- 

ing me a big bear. But let this subject alone 

—there are those who will not believe that 

there are lions in the world, and so they 

wrangle at what I tell them. But when the’ 
lions are brought from other countries, they 

will be forced to admit that I am right and 

that they are wrong.” 

“Again, I have had to bear a great deal of 
opposition from these people regarding things 
that I have learnt from scientific men, who 
have competent knowledge of the geography 
of the world, which they say is truly round, 
and which I have repeated to them; and 
I have especially been answered, that such 
a fact could not be believed, for such a thing 
was never heard of before, nor have our an- 
cestors informed us of it. I showed them 
numbers of signs and proofs that the world 
was round, yet they would not believe me. 
Each and every one talked about it as they 
liked, some saying it was four-cornered, others 
seven. To this I replied, ‘Have not the white 
men’s ships gone round the world numbers of 
times?’ But this also they would not believe; 
adding, ‘How could they do this; for is not 
the hill of Kaf in the way, and various kinds 
of mountains and dark seas?’ Then, again, 
about the obscuring of tbe sun and the moon 
I had constant arguments, for they spoke as 
they liked. Some said the eclipse of the moon 
was owing to asnake eating it; others, it was 
because of the great sins of mankind—because 
of these God darkened the word to make us 
reflect. Others say that the moon has fallen 
into a sea of mud, and other such absurdities. 
Thus I have noticed in Malay countries, 
during eclipses, some make great noises, beat- 
ing gongs and firing guns in order to let the 
snake hear, and to frighten it from the moon. 
I have also seen men and women screeching 
to the snake to let go the moon. I have 
further observed in the interior of Malacca 
people striking each other’s nails; and when 
[ asked the meaning of this, they told me it 
was a sound that would reach the sky. This 
made me laugh beyond endurance at their 
great absurdities. I tried to explain to them 
that the cause of an eclipse of the sun was in 
the moon being in a direct line between the 
earth and the sun, thus the sun became over- 
shadowed ; so also an eclipse of the moon was 
owing to the earth itself being between it and 
the sun, thus the earth overshadowed it. The 
eclipse might be part or full. But my ex- 
planations were like a pot of fresh water 
poured into the sea, it also became salt, and 
my instruction had no result.” 

His remarks on the death of his daughter 
and wife, show that the feelings natural on 
such mournful occasions are common to the 
Asiatic as well as the European and American 
families; and one pleasing illustration of the 
truth, that the great Creator made of one 
blood all mankind. He says: 

“ After all the affairs had blown over, I re- 
turned to Malacca, as | learnt that my daugh- 
ter, named Liti Lila, was unwell. When IL 
arrived at Malacca, I found her very bad, and 
in two or three days’ time it was the will of 
God over His slave that she should die. I was 
plunged into the deepest grief, and so was her 


I was distracted, and kept calling out'playing, that a thousand people could not|mother, as I was very fond of the child, who 
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was only seven years old. She had been well|clouds gloomed, and the rains deseended—yes|that their crops are destroyed by insects, a 


instructed, and had a clear understanding,|descended in volumes. 


I then recalled her}they welcome the farmers’ friends, the lit 


with a heart full of affection to her parents :} words, which were, ‘O God, I trust in Thee/|birds. 


on this account I was strorgly attached to|to the fulness of my heart, the Lord, who 
her. After she had been buried at the Kling|teaches me in His kindness.’ So by the grace 
Mosque, I visited her grave daily in my grief,|of God, He will take care of us till that day], 
and one day while I was there, as had been|which most certainly will come, viz. the re- 


my habit, her image appeared to my view. |surrection of all mankind.” 


This was in the evening about half-past seven 
o’clock. I was alone, sitting at the grave 
weeping, when I saw my child playing on the 
sand. When I saw her I ran forward to em- 
brace her, but I found nothing but sand, I 
then knew that the devil, in her image, in- 
tended to destroy me. On this I at once asked 
mercy of God, that he should relieve my grief 
and wailing for my child. I then returned to 
my house, to beseech my wife to wipe her 
tears and suspend lamentations. I then in- 
formed her of the vision; when she begged 
at my feet some words of pure counsel to 
moderate her affliction.” 

“Then, in furtherance of her wish, I thought 
over all the books that I could call to memory. 
If it had been for myself, I would not have 
undertaken the task, for I trusted to God 
alone to assuage my grief, but after the above 
request I betook myself to compose a little 
book, which I named in the Arabic, Doah Al- 
kalub, which means in Malay, Obat ati (medi- 
cine for the heart.) In it I dilated on the 
cases of children who have died young, and 
the honor, in the future state, to their parents, 
whose little children they were. How, there- 
fore, improper is it of parents to nurse their 
grief and disconsolateness, and persevere in 
such a manner—with many other admonitions 
which I held forth for our edification.” 

“ After I had finished this book I read it to 
my wife, when then only she regained her 
usual equanimity, and forgot ber grief for her 
child. The book is still in existence, and has 
been borrowed by many people who have 
lost children ; further, twenties of people have 
copied it.” 

After speaking of having suffered from an 
attack of remittent fever, he adds: 

“ After I got well my wife fell ill, the morn- 
ing of Friday, at half-past five o’clock. On 
the Sixth day of the month, Rabeh Alawal, 
in the year of the Hejira 1259 (A. D. 1843,) 
her child—a son—saw the light; and in the 
midst it became evident that the will of God 
was on her, when she left a changing country 
for a country that has no change, to receive 
the recompense of martyrs. I yet feel unable 
to describe, relate, or write down the circum- 
stances in my story—my grief, misery, and 
heaviness of heart have been so excessive, 
like an elephant cast on a rock and dashed to 
pieces. The feeling of my heart is as this— 
while people are drowned at sea, I am drowned 
on dry land,—so long had I, by the pardon 
of God, been living in enjoyment. But in 
a moment I was left like the fowl whose 
chickens are snatched from her sight by the 
vulture, and my grief was the heavier, seeing 
my children wailing and crying for their 
mother, scattered about as chickens that have 
lost theirs. My house was in disorder, like a 
country without a government, all doing as 
they liked. Worse than all, the newly born 
child was crying for want of milk; my fur- 


niture and effects were meagre, so my poverty |from En 
was disclosed to the eyes of strangers: the| birds. 


Selected. 
PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN GRACES. 

Jesus, my strength, my hope, 

On Thee I cast my care, 
With humble confidence look up, 

And know Thou hear’st my prayer ; 
Give me, on thee to wait, 

Till I can all things do, 
On Thee, almighty to create 

Almighty to renew. 


I want a sober mind, 
A self-renouncing will, 
That tramples down and casts behind 
The baits of pleasing ill: 
A soul inured to pain, 
To hardship, grief and loss, 
Bold to take up, firm to sustain, 
The consecrated cross, 


I want a godly fear, 
A quick discerning eye, 
That looks to Thee when sin is near, 
And sees the tempter fly ; 
A spirit still prepared, 
And armed with jealous care, 
For ever standing on its guard, 
And watching unto prayer. 


I want a heart to pray, 
To pray and never cease, 
Never to murmur at thy stay, 
Nor wish my sufferings less. 
This blessing above all, 
Always to pray, I want, 
Out of the depths to Thee to call, 
And never, never faint. 


I want a true regard, 
A single steady aim, 

Unmoved by threatening or reward, 
To Thee and Thy great name: 

A jealous just concern 
For Thine immortal praise; 

A pure desire that all may learn 
And glorify Thy grace. 


I rest upon Thy word; 
hy promise is for me: 
My succor and salvation, Lord, 
Shall surely come from Thee : 
But let me still abide, 
Nor from my hope remove, 
Till Thou my patient spirit guide 
Into Thy perfect love. 


Selected. 
AXE OF THE SETTLER. 
When the broad sea roll’d between them 
And their own far native land, 
Thou wast the faithful ally 
Of the hardy pilgrim band. 
They bore no warlike eagles, 
No banners swept the sky, 
Nor the clarion, like a tempest, 
Swell’d its fearful notes on high. 


But the ringing wild re-echoed 

Thy bold resistless stroke, 
Where, like incense, on the morning 

Went up the cabin smoke : 
The tall oaks bow’d before them 

Like reeds before the blast ; 
And the earth put forth in gladness 

Where the axe in asics 
ary E. Hewitt. 


For “The Frien 

“Tn like manner also that women adorn themsel 

modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobrie 

not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or co 
array.”—1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Many and pertinent have been the co 
ments on this memorable passage. But 
fear has taken hold of my mind that the 
are those in our beloved Society who, whi 
they strictly regard the forepart of the 
sage, do yet gratify the pride of the hum: 
heart in “costly array.” Pride is pric 
whether taken in gay and gaudy or in cost 
attire. And self-denial is as indispensable 
the one as the other. He who sees not 
man seeth, who looks at the heart and sca 
the motive, will reward accordingly. Hc 
fearful is the responsibility resting upon : 


{those who profess to be led and guided by t 


unerring spirit, and yet whose example 
this or that particular, may have been as 
stumbling block, to some “little one.” 

I would that we might narrowly exami 
all our goings, that there might be a thorou; 
search of hearts and houses, that the woe pi 
nounced upon him through whom the “ offen 
cometh,” fall not upon us. And having covet 
no man’s silver or gold, or apparel, havit 
endeavored to walk blameless and harmless, 
the sons of God without rebuke, we may fe 
as the s6lemn hour of reckoning approach: 
that we are guiltless of the blood of all me 
and be sustained by a well-grounded hope 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefile 
and that fadeth not away. R. D 

Ohio, 4th mo. 26th, 1875. 


A Dream Circumvented.—A young marri 
woman, in Worcester dreamed twice, recentl 
that she would die at midnight on the fir 
anniversary of her wedding day, andso stron 
ly was she impressed with the vision that s! 
actually made preparations for her funer: 
and even gave a sum of money to a friend 
purchase mourning. Her husband, becomi1 
alarmed at her condition, consulted a medic 
friend stating all the facts of the case. TT! 
astute doctor, after a minute’s cogitation, d 
covered a way out of the difficulty. Tellir 
the husband to keep the patient amused | 
much as possible till late in the day, he we 
down to the house in the afternoon and a 
ministered a harmless narcotic which ke 
the lady asleep till the dreaded moment hi 
passed. She is now in good health, and joi 
with her friends in laughing at her supers 
tious fears. 


A Touching Appeal.—When Leitch Ritch 


was travelling in Ireland, he passed a ms 


who was a painful spectacle of pallor, squalc 
and raggedness. His heart smote him, ar 
he turned back. é 

“If you are in want,” said Ritchie, wil 
some degree of peevishness, “ why don’t y¢ 
beg ?” 

Pian it’s begging I am, yer honor.” 

“ You didn’t say a word.” 

“Ov coorse not, yer honor, but see ho 


The Birds.—A ship which recently sailed|the skin is speakin’ through the holes of n 


land to New Zealand, carried 1,200|trousers! and the bones cryin’ out throug 
hey are to be let loose in New Tea- me skin | Look at me sunken cheeks, ar 


glory of my house indeed had departed. I}land, and are.to be protected by law. Heavy|the famine that’s starin’ in me eyes! Me 
was thus steeped the deeper in sorrow and| penalties will be visited on any one who in-|alive! isn’t it begging’ I am with a hundre 


despondency ; the*world became dark, the|jures them, 


The New Zealand farmers find! tongues ?”’—Once a Week. 


The Mennonites in Kansas, 


cess of the Colony in the “Vale of Peace,” 
2 the Arkansas Valley—Their Habits of 
ife and Ideas of Civil and Military Av- 
vority. 

bout 3,000 Russian Mennonites located 
year in southern Kansas, in the Arkansas 
ley. One of the most powerful induce- 
ats to bring them to Kansas, was the pas- 
e of an act by the Legislature of 1874, 
ending the militia law of 1868, so that all 
ons who, on or before the first day of May 


sight of these barracks. The colony is located 
in the heart of the region which was desolated 
last fall by the grasshoppers, and great want 
and destitution would have prevailed there 
among the primitive settlers had it not been 
for the opportune assistance afforded them in 
the shape of remunerative employment by the 


Mennonites. At Halstead, a station on the 
railroad eight miles west of Newton, they 
have erected a dam and grist-mill, at an ex- 
pense of $20,000, and they have just complet- 
ed a hotel there. Halstead will doubtless be- 
come their business centre, though they seem 


ach year, file with the clerk of their county | disposed to trade where the best bargains can 
affidavit, that they are members of a reli-|he procured, irrespective of the nationality or 


us organization whose articles of faith pro- 
it the bearing of arms, shall be exempt 
mn militia duty. A translation of this 
endment has been published by the Atchi- 
, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company, 
h a pamphlet description of Kansas lands, 
ich has been sent to Russia by that com- 
iy, and well circulated in the colonies, The 
b that a good portion of the most influential 
the colonists have now settled in Kansas, 


religion of the seller. 

They are quiet, inoffensive, plodding and 
honest people. They seem to have no other 
worldly ambition than to earn an honest liv- 
ing. In all their faces, of both sexes, a mean 
countenance cannot be found. They are un- 
gainly in figure, and the women are cross- 
grained and ugly, though, possibly, a portion 
of this ugliness might be attributable to their 
painful plainness of dress. 


{are well satisfied there, will go far to in-|jewelry, silks, fine bonnets, elegant head- 


xe the bulk of immigration which is ex- 
ted during this year, to come direct to 
nsas, as it is the chief aim of these people 
e-establish their former relations, and most 
the late comers have left near relatives be- 
d. 
‘he whole number that came to America 
iyear was 6,356, distributed as follows: Da- 
a, 1,000; Manitoba, Minn., 75; Nebraska, 
'; Kansas, 2,980 ; Eastern States, 750. 
Their settlements in Kansas are in Marion, 
Pherson, Harvey, Reno and Barton coun- 
3, on the line of the Atchison, Topeka and 
ita Fe Railroad. They purchased of this 
iroad-company 150,000 acres of land; at 
m $2 50 to $3 per acre, paying for the same 
stly in advance, though a portion was pur- 
sed on five and eleven years’ time. ‘The 
icy of the railroad company toward these 
yple, has been liberal and very satisfactory 
chem. Seventeen car-loads of freight were 
nsferred at the expense of the company 
m Philadelphia to their Kansas homes, and 
freight and transportation were free to 
m over the company’s road for the first 
ee months. The company also erected 
eral large reception houses, 200 feet in 
gth, in which they could reside until they 
structed their own dwelling-houses. 

Che principal Mennonite settlement in Kan- 
is in the southern portion of Marion and 
southeastern portion of McPherson coun- 
3. They have located a town about six 
ies west of Marion Centre, which they have 
led Gnadanau, or “Vale of Peace.” They 
ve already erected about thirty houses, all 
which are occupied by families. 
se houses are of wood, of modern American 
struction, but most are patterned after 


dresses, or high-heeled shoes is made by these 
ladies. They labor in the kitchen, and, for 
amusement, they spell their male lords in the 
field, with the plow and hoe. The men have 
no political ambition, while, as is well known, 
they have an inherent aversion to military 
operations and glories. They are opposed to 
both military and civil law, and no officer of 
any kind can be a member of their commu- 
nity. They have their-own local government, 
and all disputes are settled by arbitration. 
Being non-combative and indisposed to avail 
themselves of the protection of our civil courts, 
it is to be feared that some of our avaricious 
jayhawkers, who have no respect for the 


‘moral law, will cause them trouble whenever 


they obtain portable property worthy of pur- 
loining. None have, as yet, obtained natur- 
alization papers, and the prevailing sentiment 
among them is against naturalization, but, 
doubtless, their necessities will force them 
into citizenship.— Topeka (Kansas) Common- 
wealth. 


Changes in Opinions.—Ideas adapted to 
modify our views, sift into the mind from 
papers and pamphlets, from periodicals and 
books. They affect us even when we reject 
them. They re-appear in varied forms, with 
fresh arguments and illustrations, backed with 
additional authority. They become current 
opinions, perhaps, and accustom us gradually 
to tolerate what we once abhorred, and then 
to think it possibly true, and then probably 
so, until, ere we are aware, we feel that it is 
true. And so, though changes of opinion are 


Some of|occasionally like the explosion of a magazine, 


they are more commonly like the gradual 
disintegration wrought by the steady opera- 


ir Russian domicils, and present a unique|tion of heat and cold, wind and moisture.— 


yearance. They are merely skeleton roofs, 
itched with grass, and furnish accommoda- 
as for both man and beast. About eighteen 
les north of Newton are the large wooden 


Patton. 


Time-Serving Christians.—To sell the truth 
outright is perhaps not very common amongst 


racks erected for the Mennonites by the|professors of religion ; but we sell this part of 


chison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 


it, and that, with disgraceful frequency. How 


the truth ; amongst them there ever have been 
many ‘‘ profane persons, as Esau, who, for one 
morsel of meat, sold his birthright ;” with this 
difference, that they have not, like Esau, had 
the conscience to wish for any place of repent- 
ance, seeking it carefully with tears. Here, 
too, is a man in business, a professor of re- 
ligion, a leading and an active man in his 
church, and yet guilty of practices in trade 
which are inconsistent with right business 
principles; such a man sells the truth for an 
extra percentage on his profits ; sells the truth, 
and then, perhaps, from the proceeds of the 
sale, contributes to a missionary society !— 
H. S. Brown. 


——~-. 
For “The Friend.” 


Marcoy’s Journey Across South America. 
(Continued from page 298.) _ 

Frequent references are made to the turtles, 
which form an important article of food in 
those regions. At one place the shore was 
covered in a circumference of about 200 paces, 
with the upper and under shells of turtles, 


No display of|violently separated by blows of a hatchet, with 


rags of flesh still adhering to them. The 
streams of blood which had run during this 
massacre, had left their traces in reddish fur- 
rows on the sands. P. Marcoy counted 319 
bodies. They had been killed to obtain from 
the intestines the fine yellow fat which over- 
lies them, and which is a valuable article of 
commerce. 

With no other tool than their fingers, and 
one of the shells of those great mussels which 
are found in the lakes of the interior, the In- 
dian women fashion water-jars, jugs, cups and 
basins, whose contours recall the best period 
of the Ando-Peruvian ceramic manufacture. 
They roll the clay into thin cakes, which they 
lay one upon another and unite with such ex- 
actness, that it would be impossible to discover 
in their work an equivocal line or a doubtful 
curve. The potter’s wheel is not more mathe- 
matically true. To bake and varnish their 
work, a clear fire is lighted on the shore. 
Whilst they overlook the progress of the ope- 
ration, an old woman sings and dances round 
the pile, to prevent the evil spirit from touch- 
ing the vessels, which the contact of her hand 
would instantly cause to crack. When the 
vessels are cooled, the women varnish the in- 
terior with gum of*the sempas tree (gum- 
copal), and paint the outside, using a pencil 
made of three or four blades of dry grass fast- 
ened in the middle. 

The shooting-tube used by the Conibos, as 
by most of the indigenes of the Ucayali and 
the Maranon, is made by the Xebero Indians, 
from whom they obtain it in exchange for 
wax. The commercial value of this weapon 
is about eight shillings. Its utility in the 
chase, has extended its use among the con- 
verts of the missions of the Ucayali, and the 
river-side inhabitants, of the Upper Amazon. 

The arrows used with these shooting-tubes, 
are like knitting needles. They are made of 
the petiole of the palm. The head is winged 
with a tuft of vegetable silk, obtained from 
the cotton tree; and the sharp end, notched 
so as to break in the wound it makes, is dip- 
ped in poison. When a bird is touched by 


mpany, which afford temporary quarters|often does a professing Christian, for worldly |one of these arrows, though the prick indeed 
il permanent habitations can be erected.|considerations, and without any real change |should be almost imperceptible, its legs stiffen, 
ese barracks are filled with families, and|in his convictions, forsake a poor, humble, and|its feathers stick up, it totters, and in about 
sent a curious medley of business and do-| unfashionable denomination, for one in which|two minutes falls to the ground. Monkeys 
sticity. Sixty-four frame houses, erected|he may gratify the pride and worldliness of|live for seven or eight minutes. 

an average cost of $542 each, are within} his heart! And ministers, too, have often sold 


The shooting-tube varies in length from 


two to four yards. The workman takes two 
pieces of palm wood, and cuts a canal or groove 
in a half circle, so that adjusting the one to 
the other, a round channel is formed like the 
barrel of a gun. To make the tube perfect, 
the operator sprinkles the channel with sifted 
sand, and with the assistance of a strong 
leathern strap, subjects it to continual fric- 
tion by drawing the strap backwards and for- 
wards like a long saw. At the lower extrem- 
ity of the shooting-tube, are fastened the two 
fangs of a wild boar, which combine to form 
a mouth-piece for the lips of the hunter. 

Paul Marcoy thus describes an adventure 
with peccaries, the American representative 
of the pig: “At three o’clock in the afternoon, 
my canoe kept along shore. Suddenly our 
ears were struck by a dull sound, such as 
might have.been produced by pickaxes at 
work. After some minutes attentive listen- 
ing, the Indians rowed lustily to the shore, 
and seizing their bows and arrows, and spring- 
ing on shore, disappeared in the forest. 

Some time had passed, when, tired of wait- 
ing for my rowers, and tormented besides by 
the mosquitoes, I fastened the canoe to a 
branch, and disembarking in my turn, entered 
the forest. A profound silence reigned there. 
I seated myself upon a fallen trunk, and be- 
gan to sketch a beautiful palm tree with its 
black and orange drupes. While I was ab- 
sorbed in this occupation, the earth trembled 
under my feet. The noise was like the dis- 
tant galloping of a squadron of cavalry. All 
at once, while my eyes were searching with 
anxiety the gloom, an army of peccaries burst 
from the woods like thunder, at the distance 
of twenty steps. I looked everywhere for 
some corner in which I could hide myself, or 
some tree to climb, and seeing nothing within 
my reach but the pendant lianas, I seized hold 
of them and raised myself from the ground 
by the sheer force of my wrists. The formid- 
able troop passed at full gallop. I know not 
what effect I may have produced on them, 
suspended there by my hands and clothed in 
a red robe; but the bewildered state of my 
faculties, allowed of no doubt that they had 
caused me a dreadful fright. 

Behind the battalion of veterans, who stain- 
ed the grass with the blood that trickled from 
their wounds, came on a detachment of cadets. 
These little beasts, with their noses in the 
wind and their tails twisted like cork-screws, 
galloping in the footprints of their big rela- 
tions with extraordinary eagerness, had such 
a grotesque look, that in other circumstances 
I should certainly have laughed at them, but 
my situation was too serious for this. The 
Conibos ran after these young pigs, and press- 
ed them so close, that they might have caught 
them by the tails. I had at last the key to 
the enigma: the strange sound.we had heard 
was caused by these peccaries digging round 
a tree for the purpose of grubbing up its roots 
and making a meal of them.” 

Among the Sipibo Indians, “ we tasted for 
the first time, some turtles just hatched. 
These animals, which the natives collect by 
thousands, on the shores of the Ucayali, at 
the instant when~they leave the egg, are 
thrown by their women into an earthen pot 
containing a little water, covered with a 
handful of leaves, and thus cooked by the 
steam, like chestnuts or potatoes. They eat 
them like prawns, crunching the still soft 


shells of the amphibia. It is a strange kind of 


food, exquisitely soft and delicate in taste.” 


THE FRIEND. 


At Sarayaca, our traveller was hospitably |posed to be excused, yet I found I must 


entertained at a mission, which had long been 
established among the Indians at that point. 
In return for this kindness, he repaired a set 
of plaster statues of saints, which were much 
dilapidated; and performed some other ar- 
tistic work. From this point his journey was 
performed alone, atleast not in company with 
his former travelling companions. The next 
stopping place was Tierra Blanca, also a mis- 
sion station. While here, he witnessed the 
process of fishing by the use of poison. The 
material used was the root of the Barbascum, 
or mullein. The spot selected was a small lake 
in the forest. The fishers, in canoes, immersed 
in the lake the roots which had previously 
been crushed with a mallet, and then wrung 
them out, as washer-women do their linen 
after rinsing it. The result of this operation, 
which lasted more than an hour, was to give 
a whitish tint to the water. 

The intoxicating effect of the Barbascum 
upon the inhabitants of the lake was soon 
perceptible: they were seen to struggle, to 
lash the water with their tails and spring 
about. The larger fishes were shot with 
arrows, and the smaller ones dipped up with 
baskets, or calabashes. The work of destruc- 
tion went on uninterruptedly, in the midst of 
cries, songs and laughter. From time to time 
a vessel would detach itself from the flotilla, 
and run ashore to deposit a collection of fishes 
of all sizes, forms and colors. 

‘‘ From this leaping and stirring spoil,” P. 
Marcoy says, ‘‘I selected a subject in order to 
paint it. The women employed in salting 
the victims made slaughter of the rest, throw- 
ing back into the water the young fry, and 
only keeping the well-grown individuals.” 

“The place where we had established our 
kitchen and fish-market, was an opening in 
the forest, shaded from the sun by the um- 
brella-like tops of the great Mimose which 
dipped their roots in the still water. The 
greenish half-light of this spot gave to the 
figures of those who peopled it a strange and 
supernatural aspect. The effect was much 
enhanced by the vultures, falcons, and fisher- 


willing to persevere, not doubting but t 
in time, these hard things would be m 
easy; and as it was a part of the terms 
which my Divine Master engaged me in 
service, that I should fill up my leisure ti 
in some useful employment, that I might 
a good example in this respect to others. 
feared, if I refused to comply, my Mas 
would discharge me from his service, an 
might exchange my back-aching for he 
aching; one night’s rest would do m 
towards curing my back-ache, but if he 
ache was to be the result of flinching fre 
my post, where am I to go to seek soverei 
remedy for it? These considerations spurr 
me on to my duty.—Life of T. Shillitoe. 


For “The Friend 
Thomas Chalkley. 
(Continued from page 299.) 

After Thomas Chalkley had served his : 
prenticeship to his father, he entered m« 
fully into the work of the ministry,—whi 
he believed through the grace and power 
God, he had been called unto,—and visited 
gospel love, many meetings throughout Er 
land ; and in course of time crossed the oce 
to visit the meetings of Friends in Amerie: 

In the twenty-fourth year of his age he 
married to Martha Betterton, who, he say 
‘““was a religious young woman, whom I ¢ 
tirely loved for the piety, virtue and modes’ 
which I beheld in her;” he remarks, aft 
having had the sanction of their parent 
“The heartiness of both our parents in t] 
matter, was more to me than a portion 
silver or gold, of which we had but ve 
little.” 

Soon after their marriage, he seemed to f 
it his duty to settle in America; after consu 
ing with their parents, to which proposal 
says, “ My father consented, though with te 
derness of heart, considering I must be so j 
separated from him,” they embarked on bee 
a vessel bound for Maryland; they met wi 
heavy storms by the way, and came ve 
near being shipwrecked. In his own won 


eagles perched upon, the lower branches of|he gives the following account of the pe 


the trees, disputing with the Caymans lurk- 


they were in, and of their parting with th 


ing in the herbage of the shore, possession of| friends. 


the heads and entrails of the great fish which 
the women threw into the lake with the re- 
jected fry.” 

“That wonderful fishery, now and again 
interrupted and recommenced, lasted eight 
hours, and enabled me to make—working 
like a slave, it is true—twenty-eight colored 
sketches of individuals of distinct genera. 
The canoes which had been beached, received 
the freshly salted fish, the weight of which 
amounted to perhaps thirty arrobas (of 25 lbs. 
each). Our men shouldered the canoes thus 
loaded, but not without making a grimace, 
and sedately remarking, that the loads felt 
heavier than in the morning.” 


(To be continued.) 


v Selected. 
Pyrmont, 1817.—Fourth-day attended the 
usual meeting; many strangers came in and 
sat the principal part of the time: it proved 
a solid, quiet meeting. Fifth-day, put on my 
round frock and turned out into the garden 
to labor; I found it rather trying to the flesh, 


‘‘When the ship was at Gravesend, a 
ready to sail, several of our dear relations a 
friends accompanied us to the ship, on boa 
of which we had a good meeting, and to 
our solemn leave of one another, as expecti 
never to see each other any more in this wor 
It was a solemn time indeed! We prayed | 
one another, and so parted, our ship saili 
that evening, and we got to Margate-ro: 
where we anchored, and the wind sprung 
very fresh, and blew tempestuously, so tl 
we broke our cable, and lost our best boy 
anchor, and drove violently towards 1 
Goodwin Sands. We let go our sheet ancl 
and three more, which were all we had, | 
they did not stop her; upon which the mas 
ordered the carpenters to stand by the ma 
mast, with their axes upon their shoulde 
and when he gave the word, they were to « 
the mast. There were many passengers 
board, and they were in great consternati 
expecting nothing but death ; but for my pa 
I was not so much surprised with this, t 
sailors sometimes making a great noise wh 


yet I was afraid of flinching from this part of|there is but little danger; but there was mc 


my duty. Sixth-day, my employ occasioned 
me much pain in my back; nature was dis- 


danger than I was aware of, as appeared aft 
wards. I went tothe pilot, who had the le 


; 
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uis hand; he sounded, and cried out, Lord,| In the year 1704 he visited, in the love of 
’e mercy upon us! she is gone, she is gone,|the gospel, some of the meetings in the New 
is gone! by which I perceived we were|Hngland States. He speaks of the great de- 
y near the Goodwin Sands, on which many |struction of life in some parts of Massachu- 
9s have been lost with all their crews. In|setts, by the Indians; but says, “the great 
s sense of danger, I sent for the passengers|Lord of all was pleased wonderfully to pre- 
) the cabin, and told them that I thought|serve our Friends, especially those who re- 
vould be well for us to sit still together,|mained faithful to their peaceful principle, 
[look unto, and wait upon God, to see what|according to the doctrine of Christ, in the 
would please to do for us; that, if death|Holy Scriptures, in his excellent sermon on 
ae, we might meet him in as good a frame|the mount, which is quite opposite to killing, 
mind as we could, and that we might not|revenge, and destruction, even of our enemies.” 
surprised beyond measure. As we were|He also says, ““Among the many hundreds 
‘8 composed in our minds, my dear wife|that were slain, I heard of but three Friends 
yed to God the Father, in the living power|being killed, whose destruction was very re- 
i sense of his Son; and he heard from his|markable, as I was informed: one was a wo- 
y habitation, and answered the prayer,|man, the other two were men. The men used 
immediately after the wind abated, and|to go to theirlabor without any weapons, and 
-anchors held us. This was a great de-|trusted to the Almighty, and depended on his 
srance, which is not to be forgotten. providence to protect them, it, being their 
Ve were about eight weeks from the Land’s-| principle not to use weapons of war, to offend 
| to the capes of Virginia; had meetings|others, or to defend themselves. But a spirit 
ce a week on board, and they helped to/of distrust taking place in their minds, they 
y our minds on our Maker, though our|took weapons of war, and the Indians, who 
lies were tossed to and fro on the mighty|had seen them several times without them, 
fers.” and let them alone, saying, ‘ They were peace- 
fe purchased a lot of ground upon the/able men, and hurt nobody, therefore they 
aware river, about four miles above Phila-|would not hurt them,’ now seeing them have 
phia, where he settled with his family.!guns, and supposing they designed to kill the 
m after, he visited the island of Barbadoes, | Indians, shot the men dead. ‘The woman had 
ere there was a small community of Friends;|remained in her habitation, and could not feel 
r his return from thence, we find him visit-|free to go to a fortified place for preservation, 
, from time to time, the various meetings|but afterwards by giving way to her fears, 
some of the Southern, and New England |her faith and trust in the Almighty was weak- 
tes. ened, and she removed from her own house, 
n relating some of his adventures, during |though earnestly entreated by her daughter 
of his visits through North Carolina, he|to remain, saying to her at the same time, 
s: “About the twenty sixth of the First|that ‘if she was certain it was revealed to her, 
nth, 1703, I went through Maryland, Vir-|and that it was the mind of the Lord, she 
ia, and North Carolina, to the river Pam-|would stay.’ But the daughter being young, 
, where no travelling ministers among|was afraid of seeming to know more than her 
ends, that ever I heard of, were before, and|mother, but answered, ‘I can say it is thus 
had several meetings there on each side! with me, that when I think of staying and 
he river. One day going out of our canoe|trusting in the name of the Lord, I find sweet 
Puch a marsh, I trod on a rattle-snake,|peace and comfort, more than I can utter, 
ich is accounted of the most poisonous of|with a belief that we shall be preserved ; but 
kes; but it only hissed at me and did no!when I think of going, oh! the trouble and 
m.’ This was one deliverance, among many, | heaviness I feel, with a fear some of us should 
ich the Lord, by his providence, Reha Ct by them!’ They were persuaded to re- 
me; and I bless his holy name for all his;move, the mother was afterwards killed by 
rcies. In going to and coming from this|the Indians, but the daughter was preserved.” 
ce, we lay two nights in the woods, and [ (id be codkinacd.) 
1k I never slept better. It was the eighth 
ir in the evening when I laid down on the 
und one night, my saddle being my pillow, 
he root of a tree, and it was four o’clock 
he morning when they called me. When 
woke, I thought of Jacob’s lodging on his 
y to Padan Aram, when he saw the holy 
on of angels, with the ladder, whose top 
ched to heaven. Very sweet was the love| 
tod to my soul that morning, and the dew 
he everlasting hills refreshed me. I went 
my way praising the Lord, and ‘magnify- 
the God of my salvation. In this journey 
et with another remarkable deliverance ; 
pg over a river eight miles broad, there 
ig eight men and seven horses, we put the 
ses into two canoes tied together, so that, 
stood with their fore-feet in one, and 
ir hind feet in another. It was calm when 
set out, but when we were about the mid- 
of the river, the wind rose, and the seas 
high, and split one of the canoes, so that 
h our hats we were obliged to cast out the 
er; and with much difficulty at last, all of 
with our horses, got safely on shore, 
ugh the good providence of God.” 


Geraniums and Snakes.—EKvery species of 
snake may be permanently driven away from 
an infested place by planting geraniums. In 
South Africa the Caffer people thus rid their 
premises of snakes. A missionary of South 
Africa has his parsonage surrounded by a 
narrow belt of geraniums, which effectually 
protected the residence from any kind of 
snake. A few yards away from this geranium 
belt a snake would occasionally be found. It 
is well known that the whole geranium genus 
is highly redolent of volatile oils—lemon 
scented, musk scented, and peppermint scent- 
ed. What, therefore is a very pleasant nose- 
gay for man is repugnant to the serpent tribe. 
—fRural Sun. 


Dear Friends, I counsel you in the love and 
fear of God, to keep to your meetings, for the 
worship and service of God, both First-days 
and week-days, and also Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, which were set up by the 
ipower of God, to keep things in good order 

amongst us.—John Banks. 
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For the past two years the attention of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has been espe- 
cially drawn towards the guarded education 
of the youth of the Society. This subject is 
one which has many times engaged the in- 
terest of that body at its annual sessions, 
but this interest on the last occasion issued 
in the appointment of a special Committee 
and the appropriation of a sum of money to 
give effect to the concern. Some remarks 
were made at the late Yearly Meeting signi- 
fying doubts respecting the policy of select 
schools for the children of Friends, and hold- 
ing out the view that as they must eventually 
encounter the temptations and influence of 
promiscuous associations among men in the 
business of life, it were wisest to familiarize 
them with such influences in youth as a pre- 
paration for the future. 

Whilst we are aware that there is a degree 
of plausibility in this idea, on its first presen- 
tation, we feel satisfied that it will prove a 
fallacious sentiment when tested by the light 
of experience and Scripture truth. A promi- 
nent feature in the petition rehearsed by our 
Saviour as a model for His disciples, is couched 
in the words, “lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil:” thus indicating the 
safeguard which He, the allwise, ascribed to 
the withdrawal of his children from objects 
of temptation, and the danger they incurred 
by exposure to them. Jf this be true of adult 
minds, how emphatically so of the impressible 
natures of young children. Experience proves 
how easily they learn to imitate the profane 
language and obscene words of their little 
companions, and that such “ evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” We would 
think it as rational to throw a boy of ten 
years into deep water for his first lesson in 
the art of swimming, as to turn him into the 
company of the vicious and unrestrained off- 
spring of ungodly parents, for the purpose of 
being inured to the ways, the policy, and 
maxims of a world that lies in wickedness, as 
a preparation for his business career. 

Though parents may teach their children 
the precepts and morals of the Christian re- 
ligion at home, yet if they allow them to im- 
bibe freely of vicious example at school, the 
effect of their labors will be much destroyed. 
The natural mind finds the first irksome and 
unattractive, whilst the latter falls in with the 
sinful propensities and passions of the first 
nature. What boy who has now attained 
manhood, and has been drawn by Divine 
Grace to view with abhorrence the corrup- 
tions of his youth, cannot trace the steps 
which led him into sin, to the associations and 
example of some older boy, more versed in 
Satan’s snares than himself? 

If it is the duty of parents to bring up their 
children in the “nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,” as exhorted in Scripture, then we 
conceive that such nurture must follow them 
into the play-ground of the school, by draw- 
ing around them the least debasing and the 
most virtuous companions that can be selected 
from the community in which we live, and 
by placiug over them preceptors who have 

roved themselves at least moral characters, 
and whose habits of speech, manners, and gen- 
eral conduct conform to those which Friends 


regard as characteristic of our testimonies 
and principles. It will be time enough surely 
to open the doors of worldly example to our 
sons, when they have passed 18 or 20 years 
of guarded tutelage, under the loving eyes and 
anxious hearts of concerned Christian parents, 
conjoined with the most carefully selected 
school associations that we can devise and 
procure. Then the time has arrived when 
they must mingle more indiscriminately with 
the careless, the covetous, the profane and 
sensual; and alas! how many of the precious 
sons of Zion have fallen easy victims to the 
temptations now strewn around their path as 
they have gone forth from the shadow of the 
parental roof into the vortex of business or 
pleasure! If, however, a foundation to the 
character has been in measure laid on the 
sterling principles which Friends profess, by 
that training in the family and the school 
which has been alluded to, surely there is 
much more rational ground to expect sound 
moral and religious fruits in manhood, and 
greater faithfulness to our holy profession, 
than where the bias of early associations at 
school has been quite inimical to such princi- 
ples. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has re- 
corded its judgment in favor of such guarded 
means of education almost from its first insti- 
tution, and the book of Discipline contains a 
section of nearly six pages devoted to this sub- 
ject, in which very emphatic advice is given to 
encourage such schools. The changes which 
have been made in modern times respecting 
public instruction, have not in any degree 
affected the moral and religious aspect of, the 
subject, and we trust that our members may 
not allow their minds to be diverted from 
those settled principles which have been con- 
firmed by long experience. We believe that 
the welfare of our religious Society is inti- 
mately and largely connected with such an 
adhesion to these views, and would encour- 
age our members to such sacrifices as may be 
necessary to carry them out, believing that 
their pecuniary losses in this way will be 
more than compensated by the Divine bless- 
ings on their children. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForeEIGN.—A reduction of fifty per cent. has been 
made in the charges for sending messages to North 
America by the Atlantic cables, much to the satisfaction 
of the commercial community. 

The consideration of the Irish peace preservation act 
has consumed much time in the House of Commons. 
Amendments have been made by which the penalty for 
the unlawful possession of arms is reduced, and the 
right to search houses for arms limited to the day time. 
The bill has not yet passed finally. 

In answer to a question from the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, Disraeli said that allowing for a fair opposition he 
believed it would be possible to prorogue Parliament 
in July. The government however was determined to 
pass all its measures, even if in order to do so, it should 
find it to be its duty to advise the Queen not to pro- 
rogue the session until all of them had received the 
royal sanction. This declaration called forth a pointed 
rebuke from Gladstone, who thought the tone of the 
Premier’s remarks was disrespectful to the House. 

On the 7th inst., the budget being under discussion, 
Gladstone censured the method of stating the Treasury 
account, whereby, he said, deficiencies were concealed. 
He pointed out that the expenditures had increased 
during the year of Conservative government, to the 
amount of £1,360,000. Lowe said that the budget was 
unworthy of the confidence of the House, and that the 
Chanceller had manipulated his accounts, and produced 
a fictitious surplus. He said the Liberals had paid 
£36,000,000 of the public debt, and left a surplus in the 
Treasury, which had been sunk by the present govern- 
ment. 

Another melancholy marine disaster has occurred. 
The Eagle Line steamship Schiller, Captain Thomas, 
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which, sailed from New York, Fourth mo, 28th, for 
Hamburg, by way of Plymouth and Cherbourg, has 
been wrecked off the Scilly Isles, and with the cargo 
totally lost. But forty-three of thé persons on board 
were known to be saved. As nearly as could be ascer- 
tained, 310 of the passengers and crew, together with 
the commander, perished. A heavy and long continued 
fog had prevented observations on board the Schiller, 
and led to the catastrophe. About 10 P.M. on the 7th 
inst., the ship struck the rocky ledge, and was soon a 
complete wreck. The Schiller was an English built 
iron propeller valued at $800,000, and the cargo was 
large and valuable, including $300,000 in gold. 

On the 9th inst. a pastoral from Cardinal Manning 
was read in all the Roman Catholic churches of Eng- 
land. It protests against the persecutions of the church 
in Germany and Switzerland, and especially censures 
Prince Bismarck’s policy. 

London, 5th mo, 10th.—Consols 933. U.S. 6 per 
cents, 1867, 109}. 

Liverpool. — Middlings cotton, uplands, 7{d.; Or- 
leans, 8 a 8d. 

On the 9th inst., in the lower house of the Prussian 
Diet, the bill for the suppression of religious orders 
was read a second time without amendment, and the 
bill giving the Old Catholics a share of the Roman 
Catholic Church property, passed its third reading by 
a vote of 202 yeas to 75 nays. Instructions have been 
sent to the provincial authorities of Prussia to treat the 
collection of money for priests who have been subjected 
to legal penalties as a punishable offence. 

Proceedings against the Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
for violation of the ecclesiastical laws, have resulted in 
his removal, and he has been conducted to the Bo- 
hemian frontier. 

The Prussian police have received alarming notices 
of plots against Prince Bismarck and Minister Falk. 
A special staff of fourteen detectives has been formed 
for their protection. 

Rumors have been put in circulation that there is 
danger of another war between Germany and France. 
Some of the French journals treat these reports of the 
alarmists as entirely unfounded, and others consider 
them greatly exaggerated. All are confident that the 
Russian government is Yn favor of peace. 

A Berlin dispatch says that six thousand German 
families are preparing to emigrate from Russia on ac- 
count of the oppressive conscription. 

On the 8th inst. the Emperor of Russia left St. 
Petersburg on a visit to Berlin. 

It is stated that the city of Paris has 61,622 inhabited 
houses, with a population of 1,851,792, which gives an 
average of over thirty persons to each dwelling. 

Mexican advices report disturbances and insurrec- 
tions in some quarters in consequence of the expulsion 
of the Sisters of Charity and attempted reforms in 
church affairs. 

The Chinese government has engaged Gen. Ripley, 
formerly of the confederate army, to construct works on 
an extensive scale for the defence of the coast and prin- 
cipal rivers of China. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 10th, mentions the arrival 
of the Russian Emperor. He was received on alighting 
at the railway station, by the Emperor William and 
all the princes of his family, together with other per- 
sons of distinction. The Czar next visited Prince Bis- 
marck. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres state that the President 
in his speech at the opening of the Chambers, proposed 
an amnesty for all political offences, and announced 
ee all difficulties with foreign Powers had been set- 
tled. 

Unirep Starrs.—There were 578 interments in New 
York last week, and 384 in Philadelphia. The number 
of vessels in the latter port the 8th inst. was 164, not 
including a large number of canal boats, barges, &c. 

Foreign immigration still shows a great decline, the 
arrivals at New York in the Fourth month having 
been 5065 less than for the corresponding month last 
year. 

The expected recovery of business activity has not 
yet commenced. Money is in such abundance with the 
banks and fiscal institutions and money lenders, that 
the supply at present is, it is said, far beyond the de- 
mands of borrowers. 

The gold and silver products of the’western mines is 
estimated by an agent sent out by the Director of the 
U.S. Mint, at a probable yield of $85,000,000 during 
the current year. 

The Southern Mail Steamship Company of Philadel- 
phia, has conducted its business the last year at a loss. 
The annual report shows total earnings of $633,507, 
while the expenditures of the same period, including 
repairs, amounted to $728,314, loss $94,807. 


The-pork trade of the United States has for 
years been growing rapidly in importance. Th 
1852, the number of hogs packed in the western 
kets was 1,182,846, and in the season of 1874-5, i 


is estimated at $97,338,826, 

The Secretary of the Treasury has had special 
investigating the doings of the various distilleri 
the west, and it is said they have discovered a 
organized and formidable plan for successfully p 
trating frauds upon the revenue, with head-quart 
St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukie. Some inte 
revenue officers are implicated in the frauds. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quota 
on the 10th inst. New York.—American gold, 1 
U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 122; do. coupons, 1 
do. 1868, registered, 122}; coupons, 123}; do. 
per cents, 1881, registered, 1153; coupons, 1 
Superfine flour, $5 a $5.10; State extra, $5.25 a 
finer brands, $6 a $9. Red western wheat, $1.36 ; 
1 Milwaukie spring, $1.26; No. 2 do. Chicago, $1 
State barley, $1.30. Oats, 75 a 78 cts. Western mi 
and yellow corn, 88 a 89 cts. Philadelphia.—Uple 
cotton, 16} cts.; Orleans, 16} cts. Superfine flour, 
a $4.50; extras, $4.75 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $§ 
White wheat, $1.50 a $1.55 ; amber, $1.45a $1.48 ;_ 
$1.42 a $1.45. Kye, $1.10. Yellow and mixed ¢ 
87 a 88 cts. Oats, 73a 75 cts. Lard, 153 a 15$ 
Clover-seed, 9 a 114 cts. Sales of 2100 beef cattle a 
a 72 cts. per lb. gross for extra, 63 a 7 cts. for fai 
good, and 43 a 6 cts. per lb. gross for common. Sh 
4} a 73 cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 9,000 head. - H 
$12 a $13 per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. Receipts, & 
head. Baltimore.—No. 1 western amber wheat, $1- 
$1.48; No. 2 do., $1.43; western red wheat, $1.4 
$1.43 ; Maryland amber wheat, $1.50 a $1.52. Yel 
corn, 98 cts.; western mixed, 87 cts. Southern oats 
a 81 cts.; western mixed, 75 cts. Rye, $1.15 a $1 
Lard, 16 a 16}.cts. Chicago—No. 1 spring wh 
$1.08}; No. 2 do., $1.00; No. 3 do., 954 cts. N 
corn, 72 cts. No. 2 oats, 62} cts. Lard, 15 cts, — 


RASPBERRY STREET SCHOOL FOR COLOR 
GIRLS 


A Teacher is wanted for this School, to enter u 
duty the first of 9th month. One who has had « 
experience with children of this character preferrec 

Apply to Hannah Evans, 322 Union St. _ 

Rachel S. Maris, 127 South 5theS 


A women Friend wishes a situation in a family 
private school, as teacher. Apply to the Office of “' 
Friend.” $< ti89 


Just Published and for Sale at Friends’ Book St 
No. 804 Arch Street Philadelphia, : 


FRIENDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTU] 
‘ BY 738 
CHARLES Evans, M.D. 


This is an octavo of over Six Hundred Pa 
Bound in cloth $2.00. Half bound in Turkish mor 
$2.50. Postage 48 cts. k ’ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelpl 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wo: 
ineton, M. D. ; 
Applications for the Admission of Patients ma; 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. oS crel ge al 


DIED, at the residence of her son, in Linn Co., I 
on the 15th of the Second mo. 1875, SALLY 
widow of Exum Bundy, in the 68th year of her ag 
member of Springville Monthly and Particular } 
ing, Iowa. At the commencement of her sickness 
dear Friend expressed her impression that she wi 
not get well, and said she was going to her happy h 
in Heaven: that her peace was made. At one time 
observed that death had no terror in her eyes. | 
sufferings, which were very great, were borne ) 
patience and resignation. She desired her children 
to hold her, and seemed anxious to be gone to e1 
one of the many mansions prepared for the right 
of all ages. Her relations and friends have the ¢ 
fortable assurance that her purified spirit has enté 
into everlasting peace and joy. iJ 28g 


